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THE CHRISTIAN’S DUTY. 


No one to-day can fail to recognise that the Jewish people sets a 
problem for the world to solve in its post-war dispositions. Every 
one must have asked himself what is the reason, and how is it pos- 
sible that Hitler should have already butchered nearly a fifth of the 
whole Jewish race—(it is said that nearly three million Jews have 
been massacred from the total of the whole race of sixteen millions), 
This savagery is literally unimaginable, and if any have failed to 
regard these facts as indicative of a vital problem, it is because the 
imagination fails to register a picture of the cold-blooded torture 
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and murder of so vast a number of men, women and children, With 
any conception of what man is, one can only stand speechless in view 
of these depths to which the ‘ advance’ of our civilization has Jed 
us. We piously hope that such a numbing of the senses before an 
experience beyond their capacities explains why so many outside 
Germany remain indifferent, and even begin to walk the same path 
as the Nazis. For anti-semitism, in spite of this example of un- 
restrained bestiality, is on the increase even in the allied countries; 
reports of outrages come in. particular from America, Canada and 
South Africa. A ‘recent issue of the American paper P.M, gives 
some facts of anti-Jewish disturbances in Boston; the incidents are 
typical of the Nazi methods. ‘These sinister facts turn the sound of 
all the Reports, Charters, Plans and Points: for Reconstruction into 


the music of Nero’s fiddle. With our human senses numbed, for- ' 


getting the nature of man, and following the way of the Beast, we 
think to provide stability in our own society with justice and amity. 

The need for clear thinking on the question of the Jews is impera- 
tive. The tendency to be unthinking and swayed by passion in their 
regard divides the majority of us into two camps, both equally in- 
secure and dangerous. Those who, in increasing numbers, allow 
hatred of the Jewish people to turn them from the paths of humanity, 
are set in contrast to the men and women of sympathy whose horror 
at the present atrocities leads them to treat this people as though 
there were no distinction between circumcision and baptism. These 
latter, however devoted they may be to the person of Christ, fail to 
recognise any essential difference between the Old and the New 
Testaments, still less between the Chosen Race and the Gentiles. 
Both camps are passionate and unreasoning, and thus the problem 
becomes more acute. 

There is of course no solution to the problem, as M. Maritain has 
said in an illuminating essay of first rank importance. (The 
Mystery of Israel which appears in his recent volume Redeeming 
the Time, pp. 123 sqq.) But if we attempt a solution on the basis 
of unreasoned emotion we shall succeed only in having imputed to 
ourselves a considerable measure of the German guilt. For on this 
level the only solution that carries any mark of success is that of 
complete extermination as planned and carried out so thoroughly 
by the Nazis. Other races have been smothered, like the Aztecs, 
by brutal force combined with more subtle methods of undermining 
the nation’s will to live. There are some who regard this fate as 
inevitable for the Jews within the next few generations. 

Still on the purely natural plane but in an opposite direction, and 
not therefore excluding the supernatural approach, lie the proposals 
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of Zionism, which seeks to make the wandering and nomadic Jew 
once again into a political unit and so to redeem the Diaspora, to 
gather together into Palestine the race that has been dispersed over 
the world for a greater length of time than the Church of Christ. 
The Reverend W, W. Simpson, organising Secretary of the Coun- 
cil of Christians and Jews, has in the present number of BLACKFRIARS 
set forth the case for Zionism in its most cogent form, and in this 
way it does offer some partial solution. But a nationalist solution 
does not recognise the peculiar nature of the one nation that has 
been chosen by God, of a nation whose very blood proclaims a divine 
vocation. One of Hitler’s worst blasphemies has been to ape all 
the prerogatives of the chosen race while lacking that divine choice. 
The problem that he has raised by this sacrilegious consecration of 
the Aryan’ race might be solved in some unstable fashion by con- 
fining the Germans within Germany, but the establishment of the 
Jews in Palestine will not even bring a parallel solution, for this 
people has some mysterious, universal vocation in the divine choice 
which never changes. As touching the election, says S. Paul, 
they are beloved for the sake of the fathers. For the gifts and, the 
calling of God are without repentance. 

M. Maritain rightly insists that there is no solution, that ‘ Israel 
is a mystery. Of the same order as the mystery of the world or 
the mystery of the Church. Like them it lies at the heart of re- 
demption.’’ A solution, of course, must always be attempted, just 
as the mind must always seek understanding of Divine Mystery. 
But like so many of the acute problems raised by the present war 
and by the industrial civilisation in general, an attempt at 2 com- 
plete solution on a plane lower than Christianity and the supernatural 
will add to the confusion and despair of the world. Just as the 
only hope for true peace lies in the grace and charity of Christ, so 
the only hope of justice for the Jews must be sought from true 
Christians. It is essentially a Christian problem, and it can be 
tackled only in the Christian, Catholic way—Maritain in this con- 
text refers to the attitude of mind ‘ which neither definitely resolves 
Nor Ovércomes antinomies, but at each moment in time discovers 
whatever is needed to make them bearable and more supple.’ 

In the first place, only the Christian (or the Jew, but from another 
angle) can begin to understand the Jewish race which was bor: 
and uourished in view of a world-wide, Catholic, mission to bring 
all men to God. That is why the organisation of the Catholic 
Church presents the one model on which the Jewish people could 
dispose themselves in a way that would be conformable to- their 
nature and calling. Supra-national, but held together by the bonds 
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of blood and worship, by faith and the Shekinah, the presence of 
Yahwe with his people. But, the organisation of a Church Catholic 
is necessarily unique, so that the two never co-exist in harmony. 
At this point lies the stumbling block over which the greatest. and 
the smallest will fall until such time as all Israel shall be saved. 
‘The disaspora,’ to quote Maritain’s invaluable essay once again, 
‘is the earthly and bruised counterpart of the universality of the 
Church.’ There can be no permanent harmony between the two 
mystical bodies with, originally, the one identical vocation, subse- 
quently so diversely interpreted. 

This does not mean that the Catholic attitude to Judaism must 
be that of an intolerant rival. The claim of Israel to the Kingdom 
of God on earth of its nature leads to grave evils when staked un- 
consciously and selfishly by a Jew whose religion means nothing to 
him; most of the real wrong-doing and proud selfishness attributed 
to the Jews derives from those who have lost the spirit of Israel 
and retained only the intense racial desire for an earthly kingdom. 
Even so, the Christian has no justification for hatred of even the 
few, still less for any general anti-semitism. It is not only that the 
Christian is himself an element in the problem, the mystery that 
blindness in part has happened in Israel, until the Gentiles should 
come in. More than that, the Gentile Christian who spurns Israel 
will find—if he looks—that the object of his contempt or hatred lies 
as much in himself. This is a psychological fact, true of almost 
all passionate condemnation of the crimes of others; it is one of the 
chief elements in the passionate hatred of this race by the Nazis. 
The man who attacks the Jew for being avaricious or socially parasi- 
tical will be found himself to be amassing wealth or coveting wealth 
amassed by others, and cheerfully sucking society with all his 
strength. "Whenever Christians accuse the Jews of their unreason- 
ing adherence to the Law without the virtues or the spirit of re- 
ligion, they will be found to be relying on the outward practice of 
their own religion, their charity having been frozen up. The 
Christian so often glibly points to the curse called down by the ac- 
cusers of Jesus upon the whole people before Pilate’s judgment 
seat ; and he regards himself as having inherited the kingdom. This 
kingdom quickly becomes in his eyes an earthly sanctuary from the 
shelter of which he looks out complacently upon disinherited Esau 
and the world of iniquity. To adopt such an attitude is to assume 
all the worst features that Jesus condemned in the Chosen Race, 
and it adds another claimant to the earthly paradise of Judah. The 
Gentile who thus abuses the prerogatives of the Chosen Race under 
the guise of being a disciple of Jesus, is denying by his action the 
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whole mission of Christ. Be not highminded, but fear. For if God 
hath not spared the natural branches, fear lest perhaps also he spare 
not thee, 

The question then is a Christian one, and although incapable of 
ultimate solution it is patient of one, and only one, Christian line 
of conduct, and this is the one practical approach if justice is to be 
done after the war : To set aside condemnation and all condescend- 
ing pity, to drop the complacency that leads to intolerance, and to 
approach Israel as the sacred of God, the chosen race, the people to 
whom grace and the Cross of Christ are ‘ natural.’ The root of 
the olive tree that God planted remains holy, St. Paul tells us, and 
we, the Gentiles, naturally wild, of the stock of savagery, have been 
grafted into the good olive tree : how much more shall they that are 
the natural branches be grafted into their own olive tree? If God 
continues to love his chosen people with the immutability of his con- 
secrating election, what Christian may cast them aside as a useless 
people no longer required in the world? Every Christian grows 
up from their stock, as Christ himself was the perfect Jew, and as 
his Mother showed the unparalleled graciousness of a youthful 
Jewess, and as the Apostles spread the Gospel in every country with 
the unflagging energy of Jewish fishermen. Thus others, as well 
as Maritain, have pointed out that the attack on Judaism is an at- 
tack on the Christian religion. And, if the Gentile Christian is go- 
ing to play his appointed part in the mystery of election and adopt- 
ion these words of the French.philosopher give him his cue: ‘ Do 
what we will—or even do what it wills—the people of Israel remains 
the priestly people. The bad Jew is a kind of bad priest; God will 
have no one raise his hand against either. And, even before re- 
cognizing Christ, the true Israelite in whom there is no guile, by 
virtue of an unbreakable promise, wears the livery of the Messiah.’’ 

Should the impossible come to pass, should this virile people be 
exterminated by the rising flood of persecution, it would be more 
than a lasting shame upon Christians, it would be their own up- 
rooting. They would have finally and utterly failed Christ. 

Did God cast off his people? God forbid. 


In the present issue of BLACKFRIARS the contributors have all 
begun from the same foundation, which gives the articles a unified 
theme. Nothing very practical] 1s suggested, but it is far more 
important that this general attitude of charity and humility should 
be first adopted, since it is so very rare. We are most grateful to 
the contributors for co-operating so generously.—EpiTor. 
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WHAT IS A JEW? 


THE question presents difficulties. It would not be asked if the 
answer was obvious. But the answer is not obvious because the 
name Jew seems to be used with diverse meanings both by Jews and 
others. Some give the name primarily a racial significance; a Jew 
is just one who is born of Jewish parents. Others give the name 
primarily a natignal significance; a Jew is one who belongs to a 
distinctive nation which has a culture of its own, a language of its 
own, national characteristics of its own, and, they would add, needs 
a national home or political state of its own. Others give the name 
Jew a religious content ; a Jew is one who is an adherent of Judaism, 

These diverse, and divergent, uses of the name Jew arise out 
of the Jews’ long history. The definition of a Jew must be related 
to the definition of the Jews as a group. What constitutes a Jew 
obviously depends on the basis and nature of the collective life of 
Jews. There are, in general, three categories of human groups— 
races, nations and religions. Into which of these do the Jews fit? 
Or, to put the question the other way about, which of these de- 
scriptions fits the Jews? 

No one of them fits the Jews exactly. For one thing, Jews began 
their collective existence at a time when these categories were un- 
differentiated ; they simply did not exist in the ancient world. They 
are comparaiively modern divisions. ‘There were separate human 
groups which included in their collective life all, or pearly all, that 
is now included under the terms race, nation and religion. That 
is still largely the case in the part of the Eastern worid where the 
jews originated; though the influences of the West are producing 
a growing distinction between religion and nation. The conception 
of nationality is, however, new. There have always been separate 
human groups, each under its own rulers, with its own political 
organisation ; but nationality is more than politica] identity ;. it is a 
spirit of community in a political framework. 

Now the Jews have a strong spirit of community. Though vary- 
ing in strength- with individuals, it is present in every Jew. The 
Jewish consciousness includes a feeling of relation to all Jews and 
a sense of integration in Jewish history and involvement in the for 
tunes, fate and destiny of the House of Israel. It would, I think, 
be taken as axiomatic that this Jewish consciousness is an essential 
element in the constitution of a Jew. A Jew must feel himself 4 
member of the universal community of Jews, with a loya] attach 
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ment to it, a conscious realisation of his responsibilities to it, an 
appreciation of his individual share in its life. What, however, is 
the ground of that feeling in the individual Jew, and what is its 
significance? What is the rexus between the individual Jew and 
the universal community of Jews, and what is the nature of the 
responsibilities which the community lays upon the individual? 

The view that the Jews are a race can be put to one side, it 
cannot supply the definition of a Jew. ‘ Race’ when applied to 
the Jews can mean nothing more than community, group or people. 
It has no biological signification; the Jews of the world show all 
the biological variations found in the human race; and everywhere 
they correspond biologically to the non-Jews among whom they live. 
‘Race’ can, therefore, be applied to them, if at all, in a sociological 
sense—that is, to describe them as a distinctive group. But that 
means little or nothing untii the nature of the distinctiveness is de- 
fined. ‘The definition of a Jew must, therefore, be derived from one 
of the other two possible categories : nation or religion. 

They are not wholly irreconcilable, nor do they completely ex- 
clude each other. Obviously, there might be a nation with a dis- 
tinctive religion, or a religion embodied in the life of a nation. One, 
therefore, who thinks of the Jews primarily as a nation may recog- 
nise the importance of the Jewish religion; and, conversely, one 
who thinks of the Jews primarily as a religious community may 
want for them a national framework. Or, to put the same thing 
differently, the Jews might be conceived at the same time as a 
religion and a nation; .as a nation, committed to a distinctive re- 
ligion; as a religion, confined to a particular nation. Such a clas- 
sification of the Jews would miss one of the fundamental teachings 
of Judaism, which has persisted throughout its history, that it is a 
universal religion. And those who, like myself, believe in empha- 
sising the universal character of Judaism must object to both these 
attitudes as inconsistent with, and dangerous to, it. Either, then, 
the Jews are a nation with a national religion, or a universa| people 
based on, and maintaining, a universal religion. 

Up to this point the search for a definition of a Jew has led to 
two conclusions. One is that a Jew is one who feels the spirit 
of community with all Jews; the other, that there is a difference 
among Jews about the quality of this spirit, or the nature of the 
collective life of the community. The difference is most pronounced 
between those who translate community into nation and those who 
translate it into universal people bound by religion. 

One difficulty in resolving the issue lies in the fact that both 
views involve some departure from Jewish history. They make a 
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distinction between religion and nationality, which did not arise with. 
in Jewish thought itself. Isaiah would not have understood it, nor 
would the Rabbis Jochanan ben Zaccai or Akiba have understood 
it. On the other hand, both views can draw support from Jewish 
history. To the Pharisees as to the Prophets, all aspects of zroup 
life were combined in their conception of the Jewish people, though 
the Pharisees, unlike the Prophets, were not, with some exceptions, 
interested in politics (probably because they lived when the Jews had 
lost political independence, and the Pharisaic view accepted the loss 
as. permanent until God restored the nation). 

But 1 think that Jewish history and the logic of facts together 
show that the name Jew has primarily a religious significance, that, 
whatever else it may mean, it musi mean one who is an adherent 
of the Jewish religion. Until the end of the nineteenth century the 
Jews who looked for a restoration of the Jewish nation in Palestine 
were moved by religious considerations. They saw no value in a 
national life for the Jews apart from its religious significance. Zion 
was for them not the political capital of a nation, but the fountain- 
head of religion. The Jewish religion has been the dominating factor 
in Jewish history, giving to it its significance and value. Even more, 
the Jewish religion created Jewish history. Without the Jewish re- 
ligiun there would have been no Jewish history. And in religion 
have the Jews of the past made their collective contribution to the 
life of mankind. 

And now for the evidence of present facts. Even those who apply 
the name Jew to themselves in a racial or national sense recognise, 
though it may be inadvertently, the place of religion in the life 
of the Jewish people. Even to them, Jewish distinctiveness is in 
some measure religious ; a Jew is not only one who has a community 
of origin with all other Jews but also some kind of spiritua] bond 
with all other Jews. The racial Jew may be conscious of only a 
very attenuated connection with Judaism, yet he feels religion to 
be part of his racial inheritance. If he becomes a Christian he may 
speak of ‘ the race from which he is descended,’ but not of himself 
as a Jew. Those Jews who, though converted to Christianity, re- 
tain the name Hebrew are an exception. And it may be justifiably 
doubted whether their designation will survive to the second or third 
generation of their descendants, 

Among Jewish nationalists some hold their nationalism in a re 
ligious context, for others it is just a form of secular loyalty. It 
is not easy to discover how far Jewish nationalism incorporates a 
religious element. Could a man be Christian or Mohammedan by 
religion and a Jew by nationality? 1 confess that I do not know 
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what answer Jewish nationalists would give. The very question 
suggests, however, a strong argument against secular Jewish na- 
tionalism. How could anyone call himself a Jew in any sense who 
could not say with full conviction, ‘ Hear, O Israel, the Lord, our 
God is One,’ and with the acceptance of all the implications which 
the declaration has for Jewish belief? It is, 1 think, a fair infer- 
ence from all the facts that though there are Jewish nationalists 
who show no personal attachment to the Jewish religion, no religion 
othcr than Judaism could be compatible with Jewish nationalism. 

While, however, the racial and national Jews are constrained by 
history and present facts to give religion a place in their racialism 
or nationalism, the Jew who defines himself in religious terms need 
not, and frequently does not, give Jewish racialism or nationalism 
any place in his religion. He can be, and is, fully a Jew without 
them. The consciousness of being a Jew includes for him belief in 
the Jewish religion, with a sense of integration in the universal 
community of Jews on the basis of religion and history. The spirit 
of community is established and maintained in him by his belief in 
the Jewish religion. It is re-enforced by the effects of Jewish history, 
Judaism passed, during its most important formative period, through’ 
a national framework. In the time of Amos, Hosea, Micah, Isaiah 
and Jeremiah the Jews had a national organisation. That experience 
left a precipitate in the feeling of unity comprehending all Jews after 
they were scattered, which re-enforced, and re-enforces, the bond 
of religion. The sufferings imposed on the Jews because of their 
religion further strengthened, and strengthens, their cohesion. 

The reference to history in the spiritual constitution of the Jew 
is, however, not merely a reference to the memories of the past. It 
is much more than that. It is a present force. It works to continue 
itself under the impulsion of its inner power. And its inner power 
is religion. From it springs also the sense of a mission, the con- 
sciousness of a function to perform in human history, of a service 
to fulfil for humanity, of a contribution to make to civilisation under 
God’s command and direction. This sense of mission is another 
factor to maintain a sense of community in the individual Jew, who 
translates it, on the one hand, into the assurance that it is worth 
while to be a Jew, and, on the other, into the realisation of indi- 
vidual Jewish responsibility. To be a Jew means to apprehend the 
importance and value of the Jews’ existence. 

In some Jews the sense of Jewish community is only the survival 
of a sentiment that has lost its roots. There are some calling them- 
selves Jews for whom the name is nothing more than a nostalgic 
devotion to the memories of their parents. ‘That is, I think, the ex- 
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planation of the fact that some ‘ Jews’ are without religion. They 
carry the label only as a sentimental recollection. hat does not 
mean, that they ‘have not been influenced ‘by ‘the Jewish religion; 
but it does mean that, in their case, the name Jew refers to their 
ancestors, not to themselves. 

It emerges from the examination of history and present facts that 
the name Jew has a religious content. It signifies adherence to 
the Jewish religion. That means more than to accept a particular 
‘creed and to maintain particular religious observances; it means 
also a sense of community with all other Jews, with a religious basis 
and in a religious framework. The basic bond which unites all Jews 
‘is religion. The religious differences among us, though they may 
interfere with it, do not break it. There are fundamental agreements 
in the conception of God, His unity and uniqueness; in recognis- 
ing the value of the Law though it is interpreted differently by Or- 
thodox and Liberal Jews; in ascribing divine and, therefore, eternal 
value to man; in looking for the ultimate recognition of God’s rule 
by men and humanity; and in ascribing to Israel a function in the 
spiritual consummation of human history. And as the basic factor 
in the life and history of the Jews is religion, so it is the nexus 
between the individual Jew and the Jewish people, 

This, then, is the answer which I suggest to the question ‘ What 
is a Jew?’ A Jew is one who adheres to the Jewish religion, and 
because of that adherence is imbued with a sense of membership 
in the universal community of Jews, sharing in its present life, its 
past history, and its future hopes; aware of its heritage, alive to 
its responsibility, and confident of its ultimate destiny. 


I. I. Matrtuck. 


‘The Rabbi's Office, 
The Liberal Jewish Synagogue, 
London, N.W.8. 


Note.-—The Editor wishes particularly to express his gratitude, 
and the gratitude of the readers of BLACKFRIARS, for the above simple, 
sincere and convincing definition of the essence of Judaism by one 
of the most eminent and most learned Rabbis of the present time 
in England, 
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THE PROBLEM 


Ir is not a problem, but a mystery: a mystery, that is, as sin 
is a mystery, and the redeinption. In fact, the so-called Jewish. 
problem is an aspect of the mystery hidden from eternity, the divine 
plan for man’s salvation, made known by the prophets and by Christ, 
worked out in history but not fully accomplished or revealed in all 
its grandeur until the end of time. There is therefore no solution 
of the Jewish ‘ problem ’ without the intervention of grace, no under- 
standing of it apart from supernatural revelation. It belongs to 
‘those things which proceed from the will of God alone and are be- 
yond all rights of the creature’ and, therefore, according to the 
sound principle of St. Thomas, * can only be known to us as far 
as they are handed down in Sacred Scripture, through which the 
divine will is made known ’ (Summa Theologica, III, q. 1, a. 3). 

To this theme of salvation, even with the emphasis on the place 
of Israel in it, the whole of the Scriptures are devoted ; but the locus 
classicus is the Epistle to the Romans ix-xi. Leaving aside all the 
detai!s-of interpretation, concentrating on the clearest and most gen- 
erally accepted sense of St. Paul’s words, three facts are certain : 

1. The Jewish nation once possessed a unique—and, in fact, the 
highest—vocation among the nations of the earth; 

2. They failed, as only the noblest can faii, terribly and—but for 
God’s grace—without hope of restoration ; 

3. Before the end they will return, and their restoration will be 
as glorious as their failure was shameful, for it will correspond to 
the grandeur of their first calling. 

The centre of these facts is Christ, the head of the body of which 
the community of Israel was the type: not the type as a mere 
likeness, but a true preparation, a spiritual and material unity of 
which the Church is the heir. For his sake they were called, against 
him they’ sinned, through him they will be saved. 

It is our duty on earth to bring to completion God’s designs so 
far as these are known to us; to contribute to the fulfilment of his 
plan for the Jewish people is particularly our task as Christians, 
since if is to us that the mystery has been revealed. We shall not 
therefore discuss, for instance, the problem of Zionism as if it were 
simply one of competing secular interests; nor on the other hand, 
since the promises have been fulfilled, can we regard the Zionist 
claim as validly based on the ancient calling of the Jews. But if 
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this or any Jewish claim is honourable in itself, in accordance with 
natural justice, not hostile to the Christian revelation (for that would 
be contrary to the true meaning of the promises to the Jews them. 
selves), but rather facilitating the final restoration announced by the 
Jewish apostle to the Gentiles, then it will be supported by all the 
means at our disposal, on the political and social planes and ina 
spirit of Christian charity. 

The last qualification is of supreme importance. The order of 
agents must correspond to the order of ends. As the end is super. 
natural so must .the means be, and any attempt at an exclusively 
natural solution of the Jewish question is doomed to failure. If 
supernatural grace was necessary to win back those who had sinned 
outside the rule of the Mosaic Law, if it is necessary to secure even 
the observance of the Natural Law, how much more is it necessary 
to redeem those who have failed to carry out their mission of grace, 
who have rejected and crucified tha Word made flesh, and how much 
more necessary to restore them to a glory commensurate with their 
vocation ! 

‘On the natural plane we can only provide the conditions for the 
working of supernatural grace. We can recognise the status of the 
Jews as a distinct nation, even as a religious community which does 
not infringe the order of the state and by the purity of its teaching 
helps to form good and worthy citizens. If they have vices (and 
their vices may be ‘ typically Jewish’), these should be punished to 
the extent that the vices of non-Jews are punished—i.e., in view of 
their social consequences. But if there seem to be particular vices 
associated with the Jews, that is even less of a reason for condemp- 
ing the whole people than are cther national vices; for they arise 
not from evil tendencies, in so far as they are typical, but from the 
frustration of the good: the consciousness of a mission of which 
they are temporarily deprived, their solidarity as a nation which 
seems to be required for the final restoration as it was the means 
of their remaining loyal to their calling until the day of their aimost- 
final abandonment. The faults of Jewry serve to remind the world 
of their ancient glory and testify to the power of God to permit evil 
that he may draw from it a greater good. 

‘We must go beyond the natural plane for a salution. Israel must 
be fulfilled in Christianity and, though it seems that she will return 
as a nation, we must give a particular welcome to individuals who 
seek the true fulfilment. Here, too, extremes are to be avoided. 
Happily there is no organised proselytism on the part of Catholics 
(and little enough by other Christians) in the modern world. Our 
fault is more often that of distrust: a suspicion, sometimes articu- 
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late, that no Jew makes a sincere or a permanent conversion. Like 
every form of anti-semitism, it is impossible to find more than a slen- 
der amount of evidence to support this charge. But if Jews or others 
do not persist in their new allegiance, the fault must be more in 
us than in them. Our scandals may have disturbed those who looked 
for a purer faith than the religion which held the allegiance of rough 
men, in primitive times, the neighbours of those who worshipped 
Moloch, Baal, and Astarte; or priests have not paid sufficient atten- 
tion to the motives of conversion, and not made known in all their 
beauty the riches of the Catholic Faith. But if the faith is firmly 
planted in the mind of a sincere Jew, he will bring to the Church 
a greater contribution than other converts; for he has known inti- 
mately and ioved that Church in her foundations, or in her beautiful 
reflection and foreshadowing, from which her very name is taken: 
the ekklesia, the religious community of the Jewish nation. 

Yet still the problem is not solved, the mystery is not explained, 
and it will remain so until the day when all Israel will be saved and 
we shall be privileged to witness a spectacle more wonderful than the 
miraculous conversion of the ancient world. ‘ For if the loss of them 
be the reconciliation of the world, what shall the receiving of them 
be?’ 

Epwarp QUINN. 


THE ROOT OF BITTERNESS 


CurisTIANS have, during the last nineteen centuries, talked and 
written a vast deal about the Jews and Jews have talked and written 
a fair amount about Christians: in both cases the percentage of 
rubbish has been considerable. It is comforting to think that in this 
special number of BLACKFRIARS the usual proportion will be reversed 
and sense will predominate greatly over nonsense. Indeed, the non- 
sense will probably be, if at all, in a very mild and inoffensive form. 
Naturally the present contribution is not included in the last remark. 

For thirty years at least I have been a frequent talker’ and writer 
on this subject. Few have pronounced or written the word ‘ Jew’ 
as often as myself. That word, lovely in itself and in its meaning— 
it derives from ‘ Judah’ (the ‘ praise of Jehovah ’)—has at times, 
as the result of repeated use, lost something of its sweet aroma, 
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In the early months of what the blurb of a recent modest publica- 
tion kindly calls my ‘ campaigning,’ my conscience accuses me of 
having made several silly utterances on the subject, for which there 
lingers in my sub-consciousness a smouldering sense of shame. Some 
extenuation of guilt may be found in the fact that Judeology—to give 
it a high-sounding name—is a difficult science, presenting problems 
comparable almost to those that beset the hapless wight who tries 
to understand Predestination or Bimetalism. Anyone who would ex- 
pound its mysteries must qualify for the task by a course of what 
Virgil, ni fallor, styles ‘ labor improbus.’ As a preliminary, he must, 
as far as may be, purge his soul of prejudice—a most insidious and 
deep-rooted disease—and beware also of every form of sentiment 
that savours of sentimentality. He must endeavour to be objec- 
tive, concrete and scientific. Let him make sure of his facts and 
rigorously test his conclusion. . 

My original intention was to take a specific subject that would 
necessitate breaking fresh ground and lessen the risk of violating the 
aforesaid canon-law of Judeology. But this, by an accidental cir- 
cumstance, was made impossible. On this plea the reader will judge 
me less severely for dishing up once more some old ideas, refur- 
bished, on the Children of Israel in relationship with their Gentile 
brethren, considered ‘ sub specie aeternitatis.’ This may seem to 
some of our up-to-date critics to be beating about the same old 
mulberry-bush without much prospect of gathering fruit or of in- 
creasing the joy of nations. Then there is the danger of generating 
heat by raising contentious points, with little prospect of illuminat- 
ing the issues at stake. Why look at the subject in the light of 
eternity? Is it not rather economics and practical statesmanship 
that are needed to clarify the situation? Should we not hold a con- 
ference and produce something of the nature of a Kellogg Pact? 
This may be so, as far as the near future is concerned; but to the 
Hebrew whose language is that of eternity, and whose chief glory 
in the past has been his championship of the unity of God, no 
apology is due for preferring to study the problem of anti-Jewishness 
—or should it be anti-Jewness?—on transcendental lines. 

Many of the sons and daughters of Abraham insist that it is their 
special birthright that religion and race should in their case be united 
by a bond similar to that of monogamy; and most of these—mono- 
theists par excellence—claim a monopoly of this privilege. If for 
the sake of argument we concede this, we are driven to the con- 
clusion that opposition between such Jews and believing Christians 
is inevitable. Were they content with separate raciality there would 
be no necessity for collision. Celts, Lating, Teutons, Scandina- 
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vians, Slavs and Mongols can, as a rule, adjust themselves quite 
tolerably to the difficulties created by their different ethnic origin. 
But if a Jew regards it as essential that he should profess Judaism, 
he is by the exigencies of history and logic combined committed to 
resenting the existence of the Christian religion. He must be pro- 
voked by the Christian and provocative to him. The reason for 
this is that Christianity was introduced into the world by a Jew and 
offered, in the first place, to His own people, who for the most 
part declined to accept it, considering it incompatible with the purity 
of their monotheism. This attitude is an implied condemnation of 
the Gentiles who welcomed that teaching ard hold ‘ mordicus ’ that 
it is the only form of belief in God guaranteed by revelation. This 
belief and disbelief on either side provide all that is required for an 
endless series of battles by land and sea, to say nothing of dog-fights 
in the air. Even where the religious conviction of either or both 
is feeble, heredity, or atavism, wili often supply ardour for the fight. 
Special friendship will reduce the risk, but in three cases out of four 
friction is always to be feared. The more one studies the story of 
the first severance of Judaist and Christian and the convulsions that 
followed it for centuries, the more one is convinced that this root 
of bitterness is a stern reality and almost ineradicable. It has been 
responsible for much so-called, and mis-called, anti-Semitism and 


-also of much anti-Christianism. It has generated a cat-and-dog 


relationship for which both sides are to blame. Only the Supreme 
Judge can decide the degree of guilt on either side. 

Jews seldom, if ever, consider at all dispassionately the arguments 
in favour of Christianity. In the large majority of cases any state- 
ment by them of Christian doctrine is sure to be inaccurate. Bigotry — 
is in several quarters on the decline; and it is not uncommon in 
Liberal Jewish circles for admiration to be expressed for the charac- 
ter of the historic Christ. But if He was such a fine specimen of 
humanity, how did He come to imagine Himself to be the Messiah? 
Such a delusion would surely imply a grievous lack of mental bal- 
ance. Then again, they blame Him for not having conformed to 
the type and pattern of the Messiah as conceived by them: but if 
we are right in our estimate of Him—and that possibility deserves 
to be considered—it is more reasonable to allow Him to play His 
cwn part according to His own plan. 

lt would have been nice to have had a millennium, at least on a 
small scale, to have inaugurated the coming of the Messiah. This 
would have made it much easier to believe in Him and—less meri- 
torious. According to the four Evangelists He did, at any rate, 
hring some striking credentials with Him; and in the face of Isaiah’s 
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testimony that it is characteristic of God to ‘hide Himself,’ to be 
the ‘iatens deitas,’ we cannot wih any decency demand coercive 
proofs. In addition to the miracles of the Public Ministry, there is 
the striking phenomenon of the establishment of Christianity in spite 
of bitter opposition, on a firm basis in so short a time. 

Pessimists are constantly complaining that Christianity does not 
effect greater social reforms; but if one takes a little trouble to dis- 
cover some of the manifold good works that are being carried on 
under its inspiration, one would probably sing a less doleful ditty. 
Christianity has in the past achieved magnificent successes in the 
face of appailing difficulties; and is no doubt doing so still. We 
must not allow the problem of evil to assume undue proportions. 
It is particularly unbecoming for a staunch monotheist to yield even 
an inch of ground to the arguments of the Manicheans : to him there 
can be no equality between Ormuzd and Ahriman. Good must be 
supreme, even if appearances belie its sovereignty. 

It is now high time to address a few similar remarks to the Chris- 
tian. Anyone may be pardoned for not liking any other nationality 
or race. This may be purely temperamental and not amenable to 
complete control. But to refuse to take interest in the Jews is not 
so easily condoned; for they are, in all probability, the most inter- 
esting of all the peoples of the earth. Their antiquity, their con- 
tribution to religious history, their miraculous preservation through- 
out the ages, give solid support to this contention. Inability to take 
interest in them points to lack of intellectual sympathy. ‘Though of 


course it gvould be folly to deny that the Jew of the last aineteen’ 


centuries has changed considerably, for better or for worse, from 
the Jew who flourished before the Christian era; but for all that 
they have maintained some corporate existence and have for the 
most part striven to preserve their family traditions. And in more 
recent times their contribution to European civilisation has been be- 
yond what could, considering how small a minority they are, be 
reasonably expected. This has been specially noticeable during the 
last fifty years, and more in Germany that has been so ruthless to 
them than in any other country. They have taken a prominent place 
in the musical world, they have produced a number of philanthro- 
pl§ts, they have more than held their own in the realm of mechanical 
invention and some precious drugs for the combating of deadly dis- 
eases are the fruit of their research. In these fields and in 
others they have a brilliant record. As it would be ungracious of 
them to be blind to our good points, so it is even more so for us to 
ungrateful for benefits received from them. 

It is only by each party seriously considering the indictment of the 
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other side that there is any prospect of bringing about a friendly 
understanding. If we expect them to reconsider the origins of the 
Christian religion, we must cultivate deiicacy in criticising pre-Chris- 
tian and post-Christian Judaism. In the past a fair number of our 
pulpit utterances and of our statements in religious writings have 
been distinctly crude. As long as we are so deeply indebted for our 
devotional life to the Book of Psalms, it seems absurd to disparage 
the spirituality of the Old Covenant. As we adopt a more con- 
ciliatory attitude, they will, we may hope, feel bound to reciprocate. 
Christianity—Catholicism—is the daughter religion founded not only 
on Keren Hattin, Tabor and the Mount of Olives, but also on Sinai 
and Sion. 

It is recounted of St, Thomas Aquinas that when, on his way to 
the Lateran Council, he was stricken by his last illness, he asked 
that the Canticle of Canticles should*be read to him. It is an 
astounding tribute to an oriental love-poem that it was able to satis- 
fy the mystical longings of one of our greatest saints and sublimest 
theologians, and that at the moment when he knew himself to be 
on the brink of eternity. 

Mohammed—to pass to someone of totally different calibre—is said 
to have professed special esteem for four women—the mother of 
Moses, the Mother of Jesus, his favourite wife Kadisa, and his sister 
Fatima. We may perhaps regard the order in which this quartette 
is presented as being chronological. In any case it is a pleasing 
feature of Islamism that it does not exclude from the inner circle 
of its religious celebrities the Founder of Christianity and His 
Mother. Similarly it is refreshing to recall that Benjamin D’Israeli, 
a non-Catholic Jewish Christian, regarded Mary’s Maternity as ore 
of the glories of his race. Indeed the two Miriams, the sister of 
Moses and the Mother of Christ, played, each in her own sphere, 
a very conspicuous part in each of the sister Testaments. And may 
we not go back further? As Wisdom, according to the Book of 
Proverbs (viii, 22) presided over the creation of the world, so did 
the destined Theotokos play the leading part, second ogly to that 
of the Redeemer, in introducing the whole economy of the Incar- 
nation and its consequences. She was the fellow-worker with the 
Almighty and delighted in Her intimate association with the divine 
and the human in their ineffable union. It is to that Virgin-Mother 
that we must look for the gradual extirpation, or extinction, of the 
root of hitterness, substituting for it that Root of Jesse from which 
so fair a stem and an even lovelier Flower sprang. 


A, F. Day, S.J: 
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ST. PAUL’S ELEVENTH CHAPTER TQ 
THE ROMANS 


St. Paut states the problem in all its poignancy: Hath God cast 
away His people? Are the Jews, the chosen ones, no longer the 
People of God? Paul himself was an Israelite of the seed of Abraham; 
this he could neither forget nor ever wish to repudiate; though he 
had ‘ put on Christ,’ or rather perhaps because of that very fact, a 
‘ Hebrew of the Hebrews ’ he would always remain. No one could 
be more acutely aware than he that the coming to birth of the Chris- 
tian Church appears a refutation by the facts of all the prophecies 
and the denial of the divine promises. ‘ Jehovah had proclaimed 
himself a hundred times the liberator and saviour of his people: the 
Messiah was to be first of all the redeemer of the Jews; Sion was 
designated in advance as the centre of the Messianic theocracy and 
a bond of union with the unbelieving nations. But now, not only 


are the gentiles entering the Church without first passing through 


the Synagogue, but they are almost the only ones who are entering, 
while tha Jews, whose rights seem preponderant, if not exclusive, 
find themselves shut out from it.’ 

In chapters ix and x St. Paul has been occupied with various 
aspects of the problem, first vindicating the justice and faithfulness 
of God (ix), then (x) touching on the concrete human situation which 
has given rise to it; in chapter xi he shows the providential reason 
for it and points the way to its solution. After all a partial apostacy 
of Israel is no new thing; the lives of the prophets bore witness 
te it. But just as there was a faithful remnant in the days of Elias 
that have not bowed their knees to Baal (v. 4), so is there now a 
small body of Christian Jews saved according to the election of grace 
(v. 5). These fortunate ones have been made so, not on account of 
any merits or good works of their own, but by God’s special choosing 
of them. What of the others—those who have refused the call? 
They have been abandoned, as a direct result of their rejection of 
divine grace, to the spirit of insensibility (v. 8). ‘ The chosen people 
have from the beginning shown the same obstinate adherence to their 


own views and a power of resisting the Holy Ghost; and God had 


throughout punished them for their obstinacy by giving them over to 
spiritual blindness.’? St. Stephen’s speech at his martyrdom illus- 
trates more in detail the logical. assumptions which underlie St. 


1 Prat: The Theology of St. Paul (Eng. trns.), Vol. I, p. 250. 
2Sanday and Headlam: Commentary on Romans (I.C.C.), in loc. 
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Paul’s quofations from the Old Testament. ‘ You stiffnecked and 
uncircumcised in heart and ears, you always resist the Holy Ghost. 
As your fathers did, so do you also’ (Acts, vii, 51). In consequence 
there results the hardening of the heart, often attributed by Scripture 
to God himself, which not seldom accompanies long continuance in 
sin. By sinning we withdraw ourselves from the Father’s care, 
receding ever further from the Truth and the Life; the end of the 
process is destruction, unless it is arrested by a copious outpouring 
of divine mercy. 

So it was to be here. For just as Israel’s rejection had not been 
complete—there was still a ‘remnant,’ a faithful few—so neither 
was it to be for ever, But first let us note why the disaster had been 
permitted at all. God had allowed it—in a sense it was a felix culpa! 
—because He intended to draw from it a more than counterbalancing 
good, viz., the Messianic salvation of the Gentiles, seeing that they 
have entered into the inheritance which should have been Israel’s. 
Salvatien to the Gentiles, to move the Jews to jealousy! A commen- 
tator suggests a reflection very relevant to our times. ‘ In his inspired 
idea, Gentile Christendom, in Christ, was to be so pure, so bene- 
ficient, so happy, finding manifestly in its Messianic Lord such re- 
sources for both peace of conscience and a life of noble love, love 
above all directed towards opponents and traducers, that Israel, look- 
ing on, with eyes however purblind with prejudice, should soon see 
amoral glory in the Church’s face impossible to be hid, and be drawn 
as by a moral magnet to the Church’s hope. Is it the fault of God 
(may he pardon the formal question, if it lacks reverence), or the fault 
of man, man carrying the Christian name, that facts have been so 
woefully otherwise in the course of history? It is the fault, the 
grievous fault, of us Christians.”* 

Nevertheless the chosen people with their numbers complete—the 
fulness of them (v. 12)—would one day accept the Messiah. And 
then how much greater blessings upon the world! Let the Gentiles 
bear all this in mind. Paul rejoices in being their apostle; he will 
always do his duty by them; but he cannot forget that he is a Jew 
with obligations to his own kith and kin ; he would stir them to emula- 
tion. And his reason for this is that by the return of the Jews the 
whole world will receive what it longs for. So will the final con- 
summation be brought about, the resurrection of the dead, and the 
eternal life that follows. The Gentiles have no grounds for supposing 
that God’s purpose has been in any way changed. Despite the 
abolition of the Law, despite the partial rejection of Israel, ‘ Les Juifs 


3 Moule: The Epistle of St. Paul to the Romans, pp. 296-7. 
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sont toujours, d’une certaine maniére, un peuple consacré 4 Dieu, 
un peuple dii a Dieu.’* Israel is a holy race : just as a piece of dough 
taken from the kneading trough and offered to God consecrates the 
whole mass, and just as healthy roots give life and nourishment to 
the tree, so have God’s people been sanctified in their forefathers, 
‘ The plentiful olive tree, fair, fruitful and beautiful,’> whose roots are 
the Patriarchs, still abides, though many of its branches—Israelites 
who by birth and descent were members of the Church—have been 
broken off. Into their place the Gentiles, shoots from the wild olive, 
have been grafted; but by a process which leaves no room for self- 
congratulation. They have nothing to boast of against the Jews; 
for, equally with the old branches which still remain on the tree, 
they draw the rich sap which flows from the root of the original 
cultivated stock, 

True, the Israelites were rejected because of unbelief and the new- 
comers owe their position to faith; but for that very reason they 
can lay no claim to natural superiority. Wherefore Be not high 
minded, but fear (v. 20). If God spared not the natural branches, 
why assume that he will spare those ingrafted in a manner contrary 
to nature? Let there be no self-confidence, lest the new meet with 
the same fate as the old. Moreover, the fallen branches can be 
grafted in again to the original cultivated olive; which would in fact 
be more natural than the ingrafting of branches from a tree that is 
quite wild. The Jews, in other words, have, from this point of view, 
closer affinities with the Israel of God than the Gentiles, 

Now (v. 25) St. Paul discloses the mystery into which he, above all 
the other apostles, has been given insight. This is the great redemp- 
tive scheme whereby Jews and Gentiles alike are to be included in the 
Messianic Kingdom. Moreover—and most consolingly for the Jews 
—the hardening of the heart which has come upon so many will pass 
away; their blindness will last only until the full complement of the 
Gentiles has submitted to Christ. When this has come about then 
the whole people of Israel shall be saved. All Israel (v. 26) has been 
interpreted figuratively, as applying to the Church, or, as by Calvin, 
to the ‘ spiritual Israel’; but the most likely meaning is the literal 
one, that Israel as a whole, Israel as a nation (though not necessarily 
every individual Israelite), will be saved. St, Paul is looking forward 
in prophetic vision to a time when the whole earth, including the 
kingdoms of the Gentiles and the people of Israel, shall be united 
in the Church of God. 


4M.-J. Lagrange: Epitre aux Romains, in loc, 
5 Jeremiah, xi, 16, 
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All this was to be made possible by an outpouring of divine forgive- . 
ness. So Isaiah (lix, 20) had described the expected Redeemer as one 
who should come forth from Jerusalem and take away sin from the 
the descendants of Jacob, and purify Israel. Thus would God’s 
covenant with his people be fulfilled: by the exercise of the divine 
prerogative of pardon; and the fact that Israel now so much needs 
forgiveness is but a stronger reason for confidence in the truth of 
the prophecy. In respect of the rejection of Christ’s gospel the Jews 
are admittedly at feud with God—a state of things which has been 
providentially countenanced for the sake of the Gentiles; but this 
cannot invalidate the truth that, from the point of view of God’s 
election (which is the ultimate point of view !), they are still, in virtue 
of their ancestry, His chosen people. For the gifts and calling of 
God are without repentance (v. 29). 

The Gentiles should remember that there was a time when they 
too were unbelievers; their present obedience to the faith is proof 
that they have profited by the unbelief of the Jews, in that God’s 
mercy has been shown them. But if it is now Israel’s turn to be dis- 
obedient, this suggests that they in their turn will receive the same 
mercy as the Gentiles. Gentile and Jew, as history testifies, have 
alike apostatised from God’s law (cf. St. Paul’s indictment of the 
Gentiles in the first chapter of the epistle); they stand equally in 
need of his mercy. Indeed God’s providence has been at work for 
the precise purpose of bringing home to both parties a recognition 
of this need; for true conversion of heart is only possible when man’s 
self-sufficiency has been broken down and his reliance upon himself 
utterly shattered; then he may experience that ‘ creative despair’ 
which thrusts him into the arms of God. So had He, as it were, 
locked up all mankind, first Gentiles and then Jews, in the prison- 
house of unbelief, that He may be able at last to show His mercy 
on all. Let no further explanation of God’s beneficent, though deeply 
mysterious, dealings with man in this regard be asked for; rather 
let us be content to praise and marvel at the unsearchable treasures 
of His wisdom. O the depth of the riches of the wisdom and of the 
knowledge of God! .. . (vv. 33-36). 

The message of Romans xi offers much food for thought to those 
concerned with the betterment of the modern world. The length and 
fulness of the argument make it hard to resist the impression that 
St. Paul had difficulty in bringing the Gentiles to think aright, of the 
chosen people in their fall and rebellion. Is it fanciful to see here 
the first refutation of Christian anti-semitism, and an inspired one at 


‘that? At any rate, it is an annihilating critique. Not only are 


Jewish and Gentile Christian on an equal footing of common brother- 
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hood—‘ There is neither Jew nor Greek: there is neither bond nor 
free ; there is neither male nor female. For you are all one in Christ 
Jesus "*; but we have to look upon the non-Christian Jews as mem- 
bers of a holy race, people destined for salvation. If the average 
Gentile had little to boast of at the beginning of the Christian era in 
comparison with his Jewish contemporary, how much less has he 
to-day. The Jews who have been in agony all over Europe, who have 
their detractors even in England, are unlikely to forget that they 
suffered at the hands of many who claimed the Christian name. The 
‘ problem ’ of the Jews remains, too complex to admit of any ready- 
made solution—even by the Pauline theology. In any approach to 
it we have to beware, as Reinhold Niebuhr (himself much exercised 
over the Jewish question) has pointed out, of the tendency of the 
mind ‘to take premature flights into the absolute or the universal 
from the tragic conflicts and the stubborn particularities of human 
history.’ Nevertheless the eternal verities of the Christian revelation 
cannot be gainsaid. We have the duty, in our own measure, of 
hastening the day when ‘there is neither Gentile nor Jew, circum- 
cision nor uncircumcision, Barbarian nor Scythian, bond ner free. 
But Christ is all in all.’” 
AELRED Granam, O.S.B. 


6 Galatians, III, 28. 
7. Colossians, III, 11. 
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THE JEWISH NATIONAL HOME. 


Ir is just fifty years ago since Theodor Herzl, a Viennese Jew who, 
short of baptism, was completely assimilated, went to Paris to re- 
port the trial of Alfred Dreyfus, a French Jew and an officer of the 
French army who, like Herzl, had ceased to be Jewish in anything 
but name. The extraordinary outburst of anti-semitism to which 
the trial gave rise and the completely unjustifiable conviction of 
Dreyfus moved Herzl to the depths. The Jewish problem, the 
present plight and future destiny of the Jewish people, became the 
dominating concern of the remaining years of his life. Three years 
later a Zionist organisation was set up under his leadership. Its 
aim was formulated by its first Congress, held at Basle in August, 
1897. ‘ Zionism,’ the Congress declared, ‘ aims at establishing for 
the Jewish people a home in Palestine secured by public law,’ 

Twenty-five years later, on November 2nd, 1917, a letter was 
addressed to the then Lord Rothschild by Arthur James Balfour, 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, on behalf of His Majesty’s 
Government, viewing with favour ‘ the establishment in Palestine of 
a national home for the Jewish people,’ and undertaking to ‘ use 
their best endeavour to facilitate the achievement of this object, it 
being ciearly understood that nothing shall be done which may pre- 
judice the civil and religious rights of existing non-Jewish communi- 
ties in Palestine, or the rights and political status enjoyed by Jews 
in any other country.’ 

To-day Jews throughout the world are looking anxiously towards 
Palestine and with very mixed feelings towards Great Britain to 
whom under the terms of a Mandate granted by the League of 
Nations in 1922 was entrusted the responsibility ‘for placing the 
country (Palestine) under such political, administrative and economic 
conditions as will secure the establishment of the Jewish national 
home. . . . and the development of self-governing institutions, and 
also for safeguarding the civil and religious rights of all the in- 
habitants of Palestine, irrespective of race and religion.’ 

The anxiety with which they look to Palestine is not difficult to 
understand. To many of them this country with its hallowed as- 
sociations of centuries ago and the amazing achievements of Jewish 
settlers in the present, generation seems to offer the only door of 
hope in a world almost devoid of hope for Jews. They have seen in 
itnot merely a land in which refugees can be settled and re- 
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habilitated ; not merely a home in which they can plan to develop 
their social, religious and cultural life and interests, but a country 
in which they can organise themselves into a national state, com- 
parable in all respects with other national states. And it is to the 
establishment of such a state that fifty years of propagandist activi- 
ties carried out against the background of the increasingly desperate 
plight of the Jewries of Eastern and Central Europe, has led them 
to look for the solution cf the Jewish problem. 

The mixed feelings with which they look to this country are 
equally understandable. The reference in the Balfour Declaration 
to ‘a national home for the Jewish people ’ is not readily susceptible 
of precise definition. It is, in fact, open to’a wide range of almost 
conflicting interpretation. The administration of the Mandate has 
never been easy, nor at all points successful. The situation in 
Palestine itself could hardly be more complicated than it is at the 
present time. And from March this year, according to the terms 
of the White Paper published in May, 1939, there is to be no further 
immigration of Jews into Palestine without the consent of the Arabs 
—a condition which many Jews regard as tantamount to saying 
that there will be no further immigration. There is great divergence 
of opinion as to the validity of the White Paper itself, and its critics 
never tire of pointing out that its provisions were rejected by the 
Permanent Mandates Commission of the League on the ground that 
it was incompatible with the terms of the Mandate. Unfortunately, 
owing to the outbreak of war the report of this CCommission was 
never considered by the full Council of the League, 

But is is not Jews alone who are anxious concerning the present 
situation and possible future developments in Palestine. Not only 
is it the Holy Land of the three great monotheistic faiths of mankind, 
and therefore the centre of a great deal of religious sentiment, but 
politically and economically it is of the greatest strategic import- 
ance for East and West alike. It has always been at the cross- 
roads of the world. Moreover, though very small, Palestine is very 
far from being an empty country, and although the Arabs have 
failed during the centuries of their occupation to approach even re- 
motely the successes achieved by a comparative handful of Jewish 
pioneers in the compass of a single generation, their claim to con- 
sideration in everything that affects-the future of the country can- 
not be overlooked. 

It is clearly, therefore, of the greatest importance that non-Jews 
as well as Jews, ieaders and lay-folk alike, should give time and 
thought to the issues at stake, issues which relate not only to the 
political and ecoriomic factors inherent in the immediate situation, 
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but also to such fundamental consideraions as the whole historic 
destiny of the Jewish people. Indeed, there is little hope of reach- 
ing any lasting solution of the more immediate problems until a 
good deal more progress has been made in the direction of under- 
standing what is the real function of Israel among the nations of 
mankind. 

On this question there is the utmost confusion not only among 
non-Jews, but even among Jews themselves. There are those who 
going back to Sinai, find their answer in the words spoken through 
Moses : ‘And ye shall be unto me a kingdom of priests and an holy 
nation.’ This has been interpreted by a modern Jewish writer 
(Morris Joseph in Judaism as Creed and Life) in the following 
terms: ‘ Thus Israel’s mission, like his election, is purely religious. 
His is no worldly voesation, he has been called not for empire, for 
earthly power, for conquest, but to distribute the spiritual riches 
that have been entrusted to him. He has been called to be not the 
master but the servant of mankind.’ 

There are others, of whom Theodor Herzl was the great apostle 
of modern times, who feel that such idealism is in the main unreal 
and unpractical. For them the Jewish people is primarily to be 
thought of as a nation which has for centuries been without a country 
and whose future well-being and security dépends upon the setting 
up of a Jewish state as a separate and independent political entity. 
They do not quote as their Scriptural authority for this point of view 
the plea of the people who came to the prophet Samuel in the early 
days of the Jewish settlement in Palestine: ‘ Now make us a king 
tc judge us like all the other nations,’ but they represent that element 
in Jewry which ever since those times has looked to the political arm 
as being of primary importance. 

And there are, of course, those who have sought, and still seek 
to harmonise these two apparently divergent points of view. Of 
these the outstanding example of modern times was Asher Ginzberg, 
who, writing under the pseudonym of Ahad Ha’Am, became one 
of the leading philosophers of the Zionist movement. Of his point 
of view another Zionist leader, Nahum Sokolow, President of the 
Zionist Organisation from 1931 to 1935, wrote: ‘To Ahad Ha’Am 
the soul of Jewry was of far more consequence than its body, but 
he realised that a soul cannot live on earth without a body. There- 
fore a Jewish population in Palestine, a healthy, in mind and body, 
self-supporting Jewish population was a necessity, and one of some 
proportion relative to the total population of the country, but this 
did not mean that a Jewish majority in Palestine was a necessity, 
still less a Jewish state or government or army or navy.’- 
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At the present time those whose interests are primarily in the 
establishment of a Jewish national state are in the ascendant, ‘This 
is hardly surprising. The amazing achievements of Zionists in 
Palestine during the past twenty-five years, often ‘1 the face of 
tremendous difficulties, seem to many ardent Jewish nationalists 
to-day in danger of being overthrown, and must therefore be pro- 
tected. Secondly, some place of refuge must be found for hundreds 
of thousands of Jews threatened with extermination at the hands 
of the Nazis. It is true, of course, that the immediate rescue of 
many of them is practically impossible, but it is not difficult to under- 
stand why their fellow Jews should be so anxious to secure the right 
of immigration into Palestine at the earliest possible moment of the 
greatest possible number of these unfortunate people. — 

And there is a third consideration which occupies an important 
place in the mind of many Zionists. Viscount Cecil relates in his 
Foreword to a volume of essays recently published in celebration of 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Balfour Declaration’ how, when 
he first met Dr, Chaim Weizmann, this greatest of all living Zionists 
said to him: ‘ A Jew has always to explain himself.’ He is, in fact, 
everyone’s neighbour and yet is everywhere without a home. Those 
who feel this most deeply are convinced that only in what they regard 
as the normalising of the position of the Jew in the world by the 
establishment somewhere—which for them means Palestine—of a 
Jewish National Home or State can they hope to evade this tiresome 
necessity of having to explain themselves. 

In ali this the responsibility of the Christian is clear. There must 
be sympathy with, and practical support for, the plea that the right 
of immigration to Palestine be safeguarded for many of the Jewish 
victims of Nazi persecution. It is important, too, that those who are 
granted this facility should be allowed also to feel that they are there, 
as the British Government itself stated in its basic definition of 
Palestine policy in 1922, ‘ as-of right and not on sufferance.’ The 
achievement of this end calls for wise statesmanship on the part, of 
the leaders of all the parties concernéd, Christian, Jewish and Arab 
alike, if the provision of the Balfour Declaration that the civil and 
religious rights of already existing non-Jewish communities in Pales- 
tine is to be fulfilled. 

Secondly, it is clearly in the interests of non-Jews as well as Jews, 
both in Palestine and outside, that the achievements of the Zionists 
to date should be safeguarded. Those who desire information as 
to the nature of those achievements will do well to consult the volume 


1The Jewish National Home. Edited by Paul Goodman. (Dent. 7s. 6d.). 
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of essays mentioned above. There are to be found not only sections 
dealing with the origin, background and significance of the Balfour 
Declaration, but also essays on every aspect of Jewish life in Palestine 
to-day, together with some important pronouncements on Zionist 
policy for the future. A detailed appraisement of the volume is not 
possible here, but it can be safely commended to all who feel some 
concern in this matter and who are prepared to make some allowance 
for the fact that the essays are all written by enthusiastic protagonists 
of a ‘ cause,’ 

Finally, the Christian should feel a particular responsibility in 
helping the Jews to work through the dilemma with which so many 
of them are grappling to-day, and which concerns the true character 
of the Jewish community, Here the Catholic surely has much to 
give, for Catholics have known what it is to be in the minority. They, 
too, have had to wrestle with the problems consequent on dual 
loyalties to national and supra-national communities, loyalties which 
in some instances have been conflicting rather than complementary. 
For the non-Catholic Christian the present dilemma of the Jewish 
people constitutes a challenge not merely to the assisting of a fellow 
human in distress, but also to a good deal of re-thinking as to the 
fundamental character of the Christian as well as of the Jewish 
community ideal. 

There is obviously need for short as well as long-term policy and 
action, but it is of the utmost importance that the two should be 
kept in close relationship with each other. It would perhaps be too 
much to anticipate a solution of all the problems connected with 
Palestine in this generation. Jt is almost inevitable that mistakes 
will still occur. But many of the difficulties can be overcome, and 
the risk of mistakes reduced to a minimum as the deeper issues which 
are at stake are more clearly understood. There is a very real sense 
in which the Jewish problem is the focussing point of all our problems 
today, and at the very heart of the Jewish problem is the question 
of the Jewish National Home. 


W. Simpson. 
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THE PLACE OF JEWS IN THE LITURGY 


One of the greatest changes which in recent years has taken place 
in Church life is due to the fact that the liturgy is no longer regarded 
merely as the order of the Church’s public and common worship, 
but as one of the most important expressions of the life of the 
Mystical Body of Christ. On the other hand, we realise that the 
liturgy is not only a matter of spiritual meditation, but also a source 
of practical information on the full reality of our life as children 
of the election. It could not be expected that this twofold discovery 
would reveal its full significance at once, yet it is surprising to see 
how frequently discussions on vital problems of Church life are still 
carried on without consulting the definite authoritative teaching con- 
tained thereon in the liturgy. With regard to the Jewish problem, 
it is evidently due to the almost overwhelming influence of excellent 
studies by non-Catholic writers that Catholic authors draw only from 
the source of Holy Scripture and of theological speculation. Thus 
Ir. Przywara, S.J., Professor Erik Peterson, Léon Bioy,’? Jacques 
Maritain and many others have written on Christian-Jewish rela- 
tions without making reference even to the most obvious liturgical 
text concerned with Jews, namely the Solemn Supplications of Good 
Friday, 

After praying for the various grades of the hierarchy, for the ab- 
sent members of the congregation, and for the catechumens, heretics 
and schismatics, these Supplications conclude with petitions for the 
Jews and the Heathens. The Solemn Supplications are the last relic of 
a Bidding Prayer originally recited at the end of the Mass of the 
Catechumens where, to this day, the priest begins with a ‘ Let us 
pray,’ although the subsequent Offertory is not a prayer but a 
simple versicle. According to Pope St. Celestine this prayer can be 
traced back to Apostolic times. When the distinction between the 
Mass of the Catechumens and the Mass of the Faithful was lost, the 
Supplications fell into disuse, but in later years, when the Celtic- 
Teutonic nations revived the sense of reality expressed by this prayer, 
it reappeared under the form of the General Prayer now said in 
many countries before or during the Parochial Mass, and also in 
many Protestant liturgies. However, the petition for the Jews is, 
and appareatly always was, a distinctive feature of the liturgy for 


’ 1In his diary for July i th, 1892, Bloy, however, makes a reference to the 
connection between the Christian and the ancient Jewish liturgy. 
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Holy Week when the Church specially commemorates the prayer of 
Jesus Crucified for his friends and his enemies. (It has also been 
preserved in the Anglican liturgy which prescribes tor Good Friday 
a prayer begging that ‘the Jews, Turks, Infidels and Hereticks, 
may be saved among the remnant of the true Israelites.’) 

The antiquity of the Solemn Supplications is proved by the en- 
larged form of the summons Oremus initiating the actual prayers. 
With the petition for the Jews, this initiation is comparatively short : 


‘Let us pray also for the unbelieving Jews: that our Lord God 
would withdraw the veil from their hearts: that they also may 
acknowledge our Lord Jesus Christ. Amen.’ 

Whilst in all the other nine petitions, after this initiation there fol- 
lows the summons ‘ Let us kneel,’ the omission of this genuflexion 
in the petition for the Jews is perhaps the most noted feature in the 
liturgical prayer for the Jews. Since Amaiarius (De eccl. off., I, 13), 
this omission is said to be due to the desire not to commemorate the 
mocking genuuflexion made by the Jews before Jesus. It is a re- 
markable sign of anti-Jewish bias that for almost a thousand years 
this statement was accepted by liturgists (right down to such emi- 
nent scholars as the great Fr. Anselm Schott, O.S.B.) without not- 
ing that the yenuflexions recorded by Matthew xxvii, 29, and Mark 
xv, 19, were not made by the Jews but by the Roman soldiers, as a 
definitely anti-Jewish gesture, to ridicule the belief in the kingship 
of the son of David. The omission of the genuflexion in the petition 
for the Jews is of a fairly late date and probably tonnected with the 
ill-feeling arising against the Jews after they had been authorised 
by the secular powers to lend money at interest. Since the first 
Council of Carthage, Christians had been debarred from this line of 
business. Whilst all other trades were closed to the Jews, this new 
opening made them a very lucrative source of taxation by the State. _ 
Forbidden as they were to take securities, the Jews took exorbitant 
interests, and it is well known how the Christian people used to 
deal with their creditors whenever their claims became too burden- 
some. Even when attracted by the still greater profits to be made 
by non-Jews and in spite of Church law Christians engaged in money- 
lending, ‘ the Jew’ remained the typical representative of the usurer, 
To this day, on September 28th, the Franciscans celebrate the feast 
of BI. Bernardino da Feltre, who according to the Breviary ‘ con- 
firmed against the impudent usuries of the Jews the Montes Pie- 
latis throughout Italy.’* 


2See my article, ‘Men and Money in the Liturgy,’ The Irish Rosary, 
Sept.-Oct., 1942. 
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The ‘ unbelief’ of the Jews is also referred to in the actual prayer 
of the Solemn Supplications : 


‘Almighty and eternal God, who dost not exclude even the un- 
believing Jews from thy mercy: hear our prayers, which we offer 
for the blindness of this people: that by acknowledging the light 
of thy truth, which is Christ, they may be brought out of their 
darkness.’ 


In both instances the liturgy uses the word ‘ perfidia,’ which, un- 
like our word ‘ pe?fidy,’ does not imply the idea of personal base- 
ness. The same word also occurs in the Order of Baptism of an 
adult person, where it equally refers to the ‘ Hebrew superstition’ 
and the ‘ distorted sect of Mohammedan infidelity.’ In the Solemn 
Supplications (whose antiquity is further proved by the absence of 
any reference to the Mohammedans), the Jews are considered only as 
a religious body. The petition for the Jews is preceded by petitions 
for those who, though for external or internal reasons separated from 
the Church, actually or virtualiy belong to her, and it is followed 
by the petition for the pagans, that is to say those who, having not 
yet heard of Christ, do not believe in Him. The Jews are that impor- 
tant group of non-members of the Church who, whilst having heard 
of Christ, have rejected him. ‘ Perfidy’ is something else than ‘ in- 
fidelity.” Whilst it is almost natural that those who have not yet 
heard of Christ are still un-con-verted, those who refuse the message 
of salvation are nothing but per-verse. The exciting mystery of post- 
Christian Judaism is embodied in this interpretation, but this very 
‘ perfidy ’ is the characteristic of all forms of post-Christian religion 
or pseudo-religion, and it is one of the ironies of history that, in 
consideration of the fact that the majority of the leaders and fol- 
lowers of Neo-paganism are baptised and even Catholic persons, it 
should be rather referred to as Neo-Judaism. The liturgical tradi- 
tion enshrines the definite teaching that all who turn away from 
Christ share ‘ the murder’ which according to St. Augustine (Office 
of Good Friday) the Jews committed by ‘ the sword of their tongues.’ 
According to St. Ambrose (Office for the First Sunday of August), 
‘there are many among us’ who show the spiritual characteristics 
of Jews, and in this sense we may give a rather topical interpreta- 
tion to St. Augustine’s words read in the Office of the fifth day within 
the Octave of the Anniversary of the Dedication of a Church : 


‘ Nowadays, when churches are filled with believers, do we ima- 
gine that this makes the Jews rejoice? Not only do they not re- 
joice, but they are put to confusion ... Let Judas that sold 
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Carist groan, and the Jews that bought him blush; both buyer and 

seilers in that wicked bargain are condemned.’ 

However, the unique position occupicd by the Jews in all periods 
of history and through all parts of the world is expressive of the 
fact that their ‘ perfidy * is infinitely deeper than that of Mahomme- 
dans or modern ‘ Post-Christians.’. When we survey the close inter- 
linking between the Old and the New Testament (as expressed by 
the prophecies read on the Vigil of Easter and Pentecost), the ex- 
tensive use made of the Old Testament in the daily prayer of the 
Church and the connection between the Mass and the Jewish Sacri- 
fice-Service (a connection much closer than between the Mass and, 
say, the service according to the Book of Common Prayer) or be- 
tween the Jewish Prayer and the Divine Office, or when we remember 
that in the liturgy patriarchs and prophets, let alone Jewish-born 
Christians, occupy the highest ranks of Saints—then we realise the 
whole extent of Jewish ‘ perversion.’ Indeed the Church also prays 
for Mohammedans and Neo-Pagans, but these are merely her wards. 
The Jews are her legitimate children or, as medieval sculptors tell 
us, the Synagogue is a sister of the Ecclesia.? In the before-men- 
tioned lessons taken from St. Ambrose we find a genuine expression 
of Christian amazement at Israel’s mysteriously hard fate: 

‘The Jews have a truly fervent zeal for God, but since they 
have not knowledge, their very zeal and fear do cause them ” .do 
things contrary to God’s will.’ . 

This teaching was confirmed by the Council of Trent when stating 
in the Decree on Justification that ‘even’ the Jews when fulfilling 
the letter of the law cannot be justified without grace. 

The foundation for this unique fate of Israel lies in the natural 
amd historical sphere as well as in the religious and supernatural. 
It is a strange fact that the passage (Genesis, c. 17) relating the 
Covenant of Circumcision is never read in the liturgy. The only 
reference thereto is found in the Order of the Dedication of a Church 
when the joining of two walls is compared with the joining of the 
Covenant of Circumcision with the Covenant of Uncircumcision in 
the Church (cf. Rom, ii, 5, 6). If in the Breviary the beginning 
of Lent did not break off the readings from the book of Genesis, 
chap. 17, would be read on Ash Wednesday. The omission of the 
reading of Gen. 17 from the Office probably accounts for the neglect 
of what we could call the natural foundation of the Jewish problem. 
On the other hand, the politica! aspects of Judaism are overshadowed 


3*As of old time the Synagogue, so now does the Church venerate Michael 
as ‘the watcher and defender ’ (Breviary). 
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by the spiritual interpretation given to the First Book of Mings 
when read during the Octave of Corpus Christi and even more 
during the Octave of the Sacred Heart.. These historical books, 
however, are the main source for Catholic teaching on the Jewish 
problem in its present-day form. We have not only become more 
conscious and cognizant of the natural and historical foundations of 
human life, but we are also more prepared to accept these founda 
tions as they are, without minimising, by means of spiritual inter. 
pretation, the responsibility thereby laid upon us. In fact, when 
considering these natural and historical foundations we understand 
the full reality of the collective responsibility which distinguishes the 
Jewish people from all other nations and denominations, and of the 
recognised teaching of the Church that the Day of Judgment wil 
be announced by the collective conversion of the Jewish people (St. 
Jerome in the Office for the Feast of the Holy Innocents). Present. 
day conditions show that in the history of Jewish-Christian relations 
we have failed in the attempt to supersede the natural and historical 
facts by an entirely supernatural interpretation, thus making this in 
terpretation a frail and pale work of imagination. 

Apart from the Apostolic times (e.g, the tradition of SS. James and 
Martha), only a few liturgical references are made to Jewish-Chris 
tian relations. The close connection between Jews and Christians 
during the period of persecutions may be seen from the fact that the 
bodies of Christian martyrs such as SS. Vitalis and Agricola wert 
sometimes buried in the Jews’ burying-places, but the Breviary 
hastens to add that in later years these relics were taken to ‘a 
honorable sepulchre.’ In the historical lessons for the feast of St. 
Victor we read that under this Pope Easter was appointed to a date 
which would no longer suggest that ‘ the Christians copied the Jews,’ 
Of St. Cyril of Jerusalem we hear that he prevented the Jews from 
executing the impious Emperor’s order to rebuild the Temple. St, 
Cyril of Alexandria caused ‘ to be expelled from the city those Jews 
who had beer! induced by rage to plan a massacre of the Christians." 
St. John Capistran was appointed inquisitor general against the Sara 
cens and Jews, St, Vincent Ferrer was reputed for his vigorous re 
futation of the perfidia Judaeorum and the errors of the Saracens, 


4It is a strange coincidence that «1 November 9th, one of the blackest days 
in modern Jewish history, the Romar ‘Martyrology commemorates the crucifixion 
in Syria of the Image of the Saviour by the Jews. This image poured forth 
blood so plenteously that the Churches of the East and West received freely 
therefrom. The local cultus of Dominic de Val in Saragossa, Hugh and Wernen 
of Bacharach, all three boys said to have been kidnapped and killed by the 
Jews, likewise originated in connection with anti-Jewish — spread by the 
Crusaders, 
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and St. Lawrence of Brindisi preached to the Hebrews in their own 
tongue. The oniy friendly reference made to Jews is found in the 
lessons for the feast of St. Jerome, who * witnessed that on his pil- 
grimage to Palestine he got the help of the most learned of the 
Jews for the understanding of the Holy Scripture.’ So also the 
early Cistercians consulted Jewish Rabbis on the origina! Hebrew 
text of the Bible. 

There can be no doubt that since the secular emancipation of the 
jews, the problem of Judaism has been newly visualised in its full 
natural and supernatural significance. In the liturgy, the most con- 
spicuous sign of this revival was the introduction in 1876 of the cause 
of a Jewish convert. If the Ven. Paul Liberman should be raised 
to the altars he would be the first Jewish-born person to attain that 
honour since the days of Pope Evaristus. ‘The Ven. Paul Liberman 
was the founder of two congregations bearing the name of the Im- 
maculate Heart, and it is perhaps one of the least known topical] 
aspects of the recent spreading of the devotion to the Most Pure 
Heart that it is the special patron of, if-l1 may say so, modern 
Jewish-Christian relations. Accordingly the only special prayer for 
Jews now universally said, outside the Solemn Supplications, is a 
short indulgenced prayer where the Patriarchs, Apostles and the Im- 


maculaie Heart are invoked that through their intercession ‘ the rem- 


nant of Israel may come to a knowledge of our only Saviour Jesus 
Christ.’ 
Joun Hennic, Pu.D. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE Late Eric GILL 


Sir,—! am endeavouring to make a collection of my late husband’s 
letters to his friends and acquaintances, so that a selection from them 
may ultimately be published in book form. 

I should therefore be most grateful if anyone who possesses letters 
from Eric Gill would send them to me c/o Messrs, Jonathan Cape, 
Lid., 30 Bedford Square, London, W.C.1. They will all be acknow- 
ledged, carefully copied and returned as quickly as possible. 


Yours faithfully, 
Mrs. Eric GILL. 


Pigotts, High Wycombe. 
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‘THE TREE OF LIFE.’ 
To the Editor of BLACKFRIARS, 


5ir,—In his anxiety to expose the poverty ot my theological and 
philosophical qualifications, your reviewer of my The Tree of Life 
makes the controversial mistake of trying to prove too much. As 
an example of the * haziness’ and obsolete Protestantism of my no- 
tions of * doctrine’ he adduces pp. 182-186 of the book. Now all 
except the last page of this section is devoted exclusively to an 
abstract of the views of Dr. Temple, of Reinhold Niebuhr, of Dr. 
Toynbee, of Berdyaev, of Mr, E. 1. Watkin and of Mr. Christopher 
Dawson. A glance at this list reveals my purpose, namely to bring 
together the views of contemporaries upon the modern scene who, 
in spite of their very wide divergences in religious principles, all 
‘express a liberal view of religious authority’ (p. 185). My own 
views find no place whatever in this section. Your reviewer even 
accuses me of an ‘ invective against ‘‘credal formulae’’’ when in 
the passage referred to 1 was abbreviating Dr. Temple’s attitude 
as ‘ Credal formulae were signposts, not revelation.’ The last page 
of the section in question merely contrasts the modern Doctrine of 
Progress with that of the Fall of Man. I think that all of your 
fair-minded readers will therefore agree that as a misrepresentation 
of my meaning your reviewer’s statement takes some beating. 

Your reviewer then goes on to insinuate that I have completely 
ignored various parts of Christian doctrine which do not touch upon 
my particular theme of the relations between nature and religion, 
suggesting that this disqualifies me as an interpreter of Christianity 
and puts my thesis on the levels of the South Sea Islander. Natur- 
ally I did uot discuss those elements of the Christian faith which 
were not directly pertinent to that theme. But I expressly guarded 
myself against just such an animadversion as your reviewer has 
made by the following: ‘What of Christian doctrine should re- 
ceive a new emphasis in order to restore a Christianity which in a 
better proportion of faith should embrace both the natura] world 
and the vocational or cultural or organic life of mankind?’ And 
again, ‘ This is a readjustment that does not depress the other 
elements of Christian dogma but rescues those more distinctively 
creative ones from the moth and the rust.’ To have discussed such 
doctrinal categories as ‘ the sanctity of marriage, the need for con- 
templative prayer, the moral theology of war (whatever that means)’ 
would obviously have been totally foreign to the purpose of my 
book. 

Lastly, your reviewer declares that 1 have defended ‘ all peasant 
heliefs without distinction.’ Throughout, | never attempted to gloss 
over nor champion the pagan substratum of peasant beliefs ; | merely 
stated it as an example of the peasant’s freedom from free-thinking 
intellectualism. My point was that the ‘ pagarus,’ when converted, 
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‘ 


proved none the less tenaciously Christian from his pagan folk- 
memory. 

Your reviewer argues from these twistings of my argument that 
| am a poor kind of Christian to discuss Christianity. I might not 
unjustly reply that one capable of thus distorting the text of my 
book, or any book, is hardly likely to carry conviction in any quar- 
ter as a defender of Christian orthodoxy. 

H. J. Massincuam. 
Long Crendon. 


Mr. Shewring writes :— 


I am sorry to have offended Mr, Massingham, whose work in 
general I much admire and whose other books I have been at some 
pains to recommend both publicly and privately. But after reading 
his letter and re-reading a great part of The Tree of Life, 1 stand 
by the judgments expressed in my review. I may indeed have mis- 
understood some of his points, as he has some of mine; but I do 
not think I have'‘ twisted ’ his argument (which to me at least would 
imply ill-will). 

A writer may be misunderstood through carelessness or stupidity 
in the reader, or again through some obscurity in his own writing. 
Without excluding the former possibilities, I suggest that Mr. Mas- 
sngham’s writing is sometimes in fact needlessly obscure. Thus he 
constantly paraphrases other writers without making it clear where 
the paraphrase begins and ends. He prints in a continuous para- 
phrase sentences which should be in brackets or in footnotes. (On 
p. 201 of this book he writes continuously : ‘ The Danish Folk High 
Schools are the only European example of a richly integrated and 
cultural education. It is an education of hand as well as of brain, 
of how to become an Englishman.’) He fails to define terms which 
badly need defining. (He generally uses ‘modernism’ in a bad 
sense, but on p, 182 it appears to have a good sense. The distinc- 
tions usefully made on p. 124 should have been extended to such 
words as ‘ authority’ and ‘ liberalism.’) Finally, his use of some 
terms is imprecise. (His use of ‘ microcosm’ is certainly edd; and 
on p. 121 he has surely misunderstood Bradley’s use of ‘ sympa- 
thetic.’ 

I aed turn to particular points. (1) In pp. 182-186 Mr. Massing- 
ham appeals of course to the writers named, but he surely does 
so to confirm his own view of religious authority—a view which 
he calls ‘ liberal’ and I calj Liberal Protestant. Any selection of 
quotations in support of a point is itself an indication of the selac- 
tor’s point of view. Thus a man might quote with textual exact- 
ness one passage each from Plato, Aristotle, St. Augustine and St. 
Thomas to support some view which (a) might be in fact common 
to all these philosophers (in which case the quotations would have 
been characteristic); or (b) might be in fact disowned by them all 
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(in which case the quotdtions would have been uncharacteristic or 
in need of complementary quotations to show that their meaning was 
not the surface meaning). In Mr. Massingham’s case there is no 
claim to textual exactness; there are ‘ abstracts’ (without refer- 
ences) in which I still cannot disentangle the original from the para- 
phrase or decide how far the original] may have been misunder- 
stood by the abbreviator (in all good faith, naturally). Mr. Watkin 
is represented as accusing ‘ his own Church’ of Manichaeism ; and 
he and seemingly Mr. Dawson as well (I’m not sure of Mr, Mas- 
singham’s English here) are said to claim that the future ‘ will not 
be with doctrinal authority and ecclesiastical formalism, but with 
the emergence of a group of new contemplatives ....’ A Catholic 
would be bound to distinguish the Church as such from its fallible 
members and could not treat ‘ doctrinal authority ’ and ‘ ecclesiastical 
formalism ’ as if they were the same kind of thing. But the ‘ ab- 
stract’ as it stands is Liberal Protestant. As ‘or Dr. Temple, the 
relevant sentences are: ‘ Dr. Temple draws constant attention to 
Christ’s respect for the spiritual liberty of others. He desired none 
but willing disciples and he formulated no hard and fast doctrines. 
Credal formulae were signposts, not revelation, which is ‘ the full 
actuality of the relationship between Nature, Man and God.’ The 
life of faith is no more acceptance of doctrine than the life of the 
artist is acceptance of aesthetic canons. Faith is not holding cor- 
rect doctrines but a personal fellowship with the living God which 
a creed may assist , . .’ I do not know how much of this may 
be authentically Dr. Temple’s; little, 1 hope. The passage is a 
mixture of truths, half-truths and nonsense. Finally, at the end 
of this section, Mr, Massingham in his own person writes: ‘ The 
Doctrine of the Fall of Man is shown by the force of events to be 
not so much an article of faith as a platitude.’ This is doubtless 
orthodox in intention, but it is not so in effect. 1 rapeat my opinion 
that the section as a whole ‘has all the haziness of old-fashioned 
Liberal Protestantism.’ 

(2) I did not ‘declare’ that Mr. Massingham had ‘ defended all 
peasant beliefs without distinction.’ I said that he ‘ seemed ready’ 
to do so, and I used the word ‘ seam ’ because I was puzzled by his 
position. I gladly accept his disclaimer, but I am stil] puzzled by 
some of his remarks on peasants, pagans and primitives, e.g. (p. 58) 
‘ St. Francis, whose Fioretti exhibit an imaginative and acutely sen- 
sitive animism, not different in kind from that of primitive man’; 
_ and (p.gg) ‘ Herrick’s idyllic country Muse . . . . is certainly more 
pagan than Christian. We should be glad of it... ’ 

(3) I did not suggest that it was any part of Mr, Massingham’s 
duty to discuss such things as the sanctity of marriage and the need 
for contemplative prayer (nor are these ‘ doctrinal categories ’). I 
said something completely different, for which the curious may con- 
sult my review. 
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(4) 1 did not suggest that anything put Mr. Massingham’s thesis 
on the level of the South Sea Islander. 

(5) Least of all did I suggest that Mr. Massingham is ‘a poor 
kind of Christian’; | should not dare to. I take it for granted that 
he is a good kind of Christian, and think it quite likely that, his real 
views are more orthodox than they appear on paper in a terminology 
which he has insufficiently studied. 1 will go further; I think that 
his views on work and property, art and the crafts are nearer than 
those of some Catholic writers to the teaching of the Popes and St. 
Thomas Aquinas. Really, as 1 began by saying, I admire his work 
very much, and my strictures on his book are a tribute (apparently 
well disguised) to my sense of his importance and influence— 
Christian influence. 


REVIEWS 


Wuy I sm a Jew. By Edmond Fleg. (Victor Gollancz; 2s. 6d.) 


This book by a prominent French Jewish writer was written more 
than fifteen years ago. It appears now in an English translation by 
Mr. Gollancz. Fleg wrote it for his grandson who was never born, 
for his only two sons died in the early days of the war, for love of 
France. But it is written ultimately for all those who are aware 
of the true rature and mystery of Israel. It would be almost im- 
pertinent to scrutinise this ‘ proud and humble little book,’ for it 
is above all a witness, a confession, even a prayer, rather than a 
book ‘ about the Jews.’ Fleg tells us how he lost, and then re- 
gainei, and lived his faith and sense of membership of Israel; and 
how he came to know anew the eternal mission and endowment 
of the Chosen People. 

We are used, partly through lack of insight and mainly through 
being consciously or unconsciously under the sway of secularised 
thought, to regard the Jewish question it. merely political or socio- 
logical terms. But the Jewish question is in itself a reductio ad ab- 
surdum of ‘secular thought. It is a unique question demanding a 
unique answer : an answer in religious terms. Sociology can hardly 
explain why amongst all minority groups it is the Jewish group alone 
which has survived all the vicissitudes of history. Only a universal 
vision of the ineaning of history and a religious interpretation of 
history can explain the destiny of Israel. Such was and is the mes- 
sage of Israel's prophets. Fleg's baok is inspired by the same 
vision. And wherever a true prophetic spirit rules, the walls be- 
tween Christians and Jews are torn down. E. LAMPERT. 
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Our FRienps tHe Jews. By Arthur Day, S.J. (Burns and Oates; 
3s. 6d.) 


As the author admits, this little book is not designed to subtend 
a deep study of the Jewish people, but rather provides a ‘ hotch- 
potch ’ (to use the author’s own description) of his personal encoun. 
ters with, and observations of, various aspects of Jewish life culled 
over a period of more than sixty years. 

The variety of subjects, upon which Father Day touches, ranges 
from Jewish proselytism in the days of the early Church, and the 
composition of the Talmud, to synagogue observances and an easy 
method of acquiring the rudiments of Hebrew. Some of these super. 
ficial accounts may help the sympathetic though ignorant reader to 
gain a wider introduction to the everyday character and traditions 
of modern Jew than would have been derived from profounder 
studies. 

Unfortunately, blemishes mar the book. Many of the anecdotes, 
apparently extracted from a diary of past adventures, display that 
lack of general interest characteristic of highly personal reminiscence, 
It would have been helpful, moreover, had references to the ex- 
planatory notes at the end of the book been indicated by small num- 
bers in the text. And the appended criticism of Asch’s My Per 
sonal Faith (p. 61) appears to have been omitted. 

But, most important, the general tone of the book is lowered, and 
its apparent purpose, as evidenced in the title and preface, contra- 
dicted, by the unnecessary raising of petty Judaeo-Christian con- 
troversies. Thus, the chapter on ‘The Jewish Press,’ far from 
attempting an objective survey of Jewish journalism, consists almost 
entirely of an eclectic account of press-attacks upon Christianity 
and, particularly, upon the author. The relatively important, chap- 
ter on ‘ Theology and Theologians’ is pointlessly interrupted with 
selections of anti-Christian writings, including two by the present 
Chief Rabbi. Other needless comments on Jewish failings, and subtly 
anti-Jewish interspersions, cannot but offend Jewish susceptibilities. 
Surely, in these days when the kinsmen of Our Lord are suffering 
torment unparalleled in history, petty controversy, particularly of 
so personal a type, might have been dispensed with in acknowledge- 
ment of the alliance of all believers in God in the common struggle 
for religious truth and toleration? 

SEYMOUR SPENCER. 


NATIONS AND PERSONS. 


Tue Story or Wares. By Rhys Davies. 
Tur Srory or Iretanp. By Sean O’Faolain. (Collins; 4s. 64. 
each.) 


The Celtic name, above all others, inclines one most to be a 
nominalist. The Celtic twilight has spread far beyond Innisfree: 
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and it is the quality of twilight to soften the proper edge of things, 
to merge features in fantasy. That may be a merit in a literary 
movement; but the Ossianic mood of lost causes in remote and 
rain-soaked isiands is no help at all in a responsible writing in prose 
about people, their rights and responsibilities. 

Now Mr. Rhys Davies is a competent novelist, concerned most 
usually to be impressionist rather than actual in his emphasis. His 
Story of Wales is certainly his ; he might indeed have used again the 
title of his former essay in the same style, My Wales, published 
by Messrs. Jarrold in 1937. There is no room to examine in detail. 
his airy generalisations about Welsh history. It will be best to 
concentrate on one matter, that of the language. Six years ago Mr. 
Davies wrote that Welsh ‘ is a lovely tongue to be cuitivated in the 
same way as some people cultivate orchids, or keep Persian cats: a 
hobby yielding much private delight and sometimes a prize in an 
exhibition’; and again ‘the writing of Welsh is entirely a spare- 
time job, a hobby, undertaken mostly by university professors and 
ministers of the Gospel.’ In 1943 he is more guarded ; small nations 
(some small nations, anyway) are fashionable. But the assumption 
still is that Wales is ‘ sewn on like a patch of different material to 
England’s robe of state,’ and the language is just part of the 
quaintness. The really important people are the Anglo-Welsh 
writers (and who indeed will deny the impressiveness of the recent 
catalogue—Dylan Thomas, Henry Treece, Glyn Jones, Vernon Wat- 
kins, Aiun Lewis, David Jones, and the rest?) who write ‘ unsel- 
fishly, for all to read, in English.’ 

Mr. Davies concedes to Wales its nationhood; peculiar, a sur- 
vival, but still authentic. But he apparently does not agree with 
Dr, Johnson: ‘I am always sorry when any language is lost, be- 
cause languages are the pedigree of nations ’ (Tour to the Hebrides, 
September 18th). The point is that the language, like the rest of 
the cultural life of a nation, is not a decorative extra. It cannot 
be ‘ preserved ’ like a costume or a Morris-dance. It is meant for 
use, and its literature flowers out from that use. Fortunately in 
Wales the language has remained, through centuries of proscrip- 
tion and English fashionableness, the language of a people : and its 
survival is in direct ratio to the survival of that people. Maybe 
small nations are an embarrassment. But if they are only to be 
‘preserved ’ like Sioux Indians in a national park, then the sooner 
they disappear the better. 

The unity of national life is a real thing, not a label. And the 
cultural development for which Mr. Davies pleads is dependent on 
social health and human responsibility—two factors which were not 
noticeably present in South Wales between the two wars. The 
Anglo-Welsh writers, excellent as their work has been, have in fact 
interpreted an unfamiliar way of life to an outside audience. W. J. 
Gruffydd, Saunders Lewis, Williams Parry, Kate Roberts, Gwynn 
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Jones—the glorious army of writers in Welsh of our day, have in- 
terpreted Wales to herself in her own language—a much more diff- 
cult and certainly far less remunerative task. Both tasks are ne 
cessary. 

This must not be understood as an escapist plea for Celtic isola- 
tionism. Mr. O'Faolain’s book, contrasting most admirably with 
that of Mr. Davies in its suber history, can be used to point the 
moral. The story of England’s dealings with Ireland is not a plea- 
sant one, and Mr. O'Faolain has no need of underlinings or Lady 
Gregory-isms to fill in his picture. But his admirabie moderation 
and cevotion to events and their impact on persons are a model for 
writings of this kind. ‘ Every society is informed by its own ideals, 
as well as motivated by its own necessities.’ That is truly writ- 
ten, and the future of the peace will depend on how far its truth 
is understood by treaty-makers. The life of a nation is not to be 
parcelled out, whether on the one hand on lines of political expe- 
diency or on the other of a bogus cultural autonomy, 

It need only be added that both these books, as is true of al] the 
volumes in the Britain in Pictures series, are admirably illustrated. 
Particularly welcome are the coloured lithographs of the last century, 
with their conscientious detail and accurate line. They help a good 
deal to remove the vagueness surrounding at least two sides of the 
Celtic fringe. 

Evans, O.P. 
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